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a thoroughgoing book based on a nation-wide acquaintance with, and investi- 
gation of, this type of school that this volume has been prepared by the editor 
in co-operation with other specialists. 

The purpose of the book, as stated in the Preface, "is based on rather 
definite aims of education and on a social theory of the function of the rural 
school." The subordinate aims are placed in a fivefold program of vital 
efficiency, vocational efficiency, avocational efficiency, civic efficiency, and 
moral efficiency. This program is the goal of each chapter. 

The Table of Contents is suggestive of the approach to the subject. Chap- 
ters i and ii develop the historical, social, and economic background of con- 
solidation. Here we find such topics as national and rural consolidation, the 
American rural school, community organization, and rural economics. Chap- 
ters v and vi deal with school administration and the growth of consolidation. 
The next chapter describes a successful consolidated school in Colorado. 
Chapters viii to xi inclusive discuss the school site and building, the teacherage, 
and transportation of pupils. Chapter xii is written by six experts and takes 
up the method and facts of consolidation. The next four chapters, xiii-xvi, 
discuss the curriculum, rural-life needs, college-entrance demands, and relative 
values in English instruction. Chapters xvii and xviii touch briefly on the 
learning and teaching processes. The remaining four chapters deal with the 
country girl, rural recreation, the difficulties of consolidation, and the new 
consolidated school. 

The bibliography at the end of the book is quite exhaustive. Page 
references are given in many cases, and the books are classified into groups. 
The book is to be commended on its attempt to use the problem approach 
to the various topics. Each chapter opens with a list of preliminary problems 
and closes with a list for application. The volume covers a wide range of 
material in its 545 pages, dealing with no topic exhaustively but giving a com- 
prehensive view of the situation. Most of the material is based on reports, 
investigations, and observations of the actual condition of the consolidated 
schools throughout the country. The book will find a place among students 
and teachers of rural education. 



Problems of vocational education. — There are evidences that the modern 
movement for vocational education is rapidly passing from the exploratory 
stage of grasping and varied speculation and is settling down to a systematic 
analysis of certain clear-cut problems defined by experience, and to a series 
of direct attacks upon such of these as seem possible of immediate solution. 
Thus, out of the numberless theories, experiments, and compromises of the 
movement thus far, there have emerged a few coherent conceptions of the 
meaning, purposes, methods, and management of vocational training which, 
being definitely and positively built upon existing knowledge and conditions 
as these are interpreted, are problems challenging the immediate interest 
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of those upon whom rests the responsibility for the continued progress of the 
movement. Perhaps the most significant evidence that the trend of effort 
lies along the line of attack upon the few more salient problems is the fact that 
the literature of the field is becoming less vague and scattering as well as less 
idealistic. 

Professor Snedden's recent volume 1 is devoted to a consideration of a 
number of the more pressing problems of vocational education and gives 
special emphasis to those concerning which there is at present the most pro- 
nounced disagreement. The author presents a candid statement of the basis 
of the controversy in every case and makes clear and certain his own view. 
He defines explicitly all the technical terms used to designate the different 
types and phases of vocational training, explains the economic and sociological 
background of the movement, and ventures a specific prophecy as to the 
probable scope and character of such training in the United States twenty-five 
years from now. 

Designating the major divisions of "education" as vocational, physical, 
social, and cultural, the writer defines vocational education as any form of 
education, "whether given in a school or elsewhere, the purpose of which is 
to fit an individual to pursue effectively a recognized profitable employment, 
whether pursued for wages or otherwise," and draws the following distinction 
between general education and vocational: 

General education aims to develop general intelligence, powers of appreciation 
in all common fields of utilization, and powers of execution with such intellectual 
instruments as language, mathematics, scientific method, etc., without reference to 
recognized or specific callings; while vocational education has its aims, and, therefore, 
its means and methods, determined in any case by the requirements of a specific 
calling [p. 538]. 

The certain implications of this difference in function and of the require- 
ments set for vocational training, then, are several: (1) Each individual should 
be guaranteed opportunities for at least a minimum general education before 
vocational training is begun. (2) Vocational education and comprehensive 
general education cannot effectively be provided in a "blended" program. 
(3) General vocational education is impracticable. (4) Effective administra- 
tion of vocational training involves the establishment of a great many types 
of specialized trade schools located in appropriate rural or urban communities. 
(5) Short unit courses, both general and vocational,' adapted to the needs, 
deficiencies, or interests of the individual must be provided in continuation 
schools. 

The writer takes the most extreme position with reference to specialization 
in vocational training. Pointing to apparent defects in current schemes of 
commercial education, for example, he argues that such can be made really 

1 David Snedden, Vocational Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. xi+587. 
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vocational only as they are based upon the results of careful analysis of the 
numerous commercial vocations for which training is practicable. Such 
analysis, he concludes, far from leading to a comprehension of "common 
elements" in the occupational needs of a group of workers, as "clerks in 
stores," making possible the organization for them of a worthwhile sort of 
training, points with certainty to a differentiation of the type here described : 

Ten minutes' walk down the business street of any city will enable us to see working 
clerks in: soda water fountains; shoe stores; grocery stores; lumber and coal yards; 
department-store glove counters; hardware stores and stores for men's clothing. 
What are their common forms of vocational knowledge, skill, or ideal ? Would not 
all attempts to give general commercial training to youths who might embark in these 
callings principally resolve themselves into solemn talks about salesmanship, supple- 
mented by a few bits of specific training in the making of figures, use of cash regis- 
ters, etc. ? 

Suppose, however, we had ico boys of sixteen, all of whom were as desirous and 
certain of becoming grocers' clerks in small cities as dental students are of becoming 
practicing dentists; could we not readily devise means to provide at least two years 
of rich vocational education for them, on a half-time participation basis, probably on 
a wage of ten to fifteen cents per hour for 30 hours per week ? 

In other words it seems probable that we shall have to define "store clerk" 
vocations more specifically than we have heretofore done, as a basis for working pro- 
grams. One inevitable consequence of this will be the differentiation of schools 
according to communities. Not every town could expect to have schools respectively 
for hardware clerks, drug-store clerks (some of whom are, of course, now trained — 
but not for salesmanship — in schools of pharmacy), shoe-store clerks and green grocer's 
clerks. But within a group of neighboring towns could readily be provided one of 
each of these forms of schools [pp. 199-200]. 

Others of the problems confronting the administrator of vocational 
education are analyzed in the same thoroughgoing way, and suggestions as 
specific and detailed are presented. The book will be read with interest by 
anyone concerned with the problems of this field, whether or not the point 
of view expressed by the author with reference to any particular one of these 
problems can be accepted. 

Educational conditions in Siberia. — During the year 1918 Dean Russell, 
of the College of Education of the University of Iowa, was sent to Russia in 
the service of the Educational Division of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. One of the results of his mission has been the preparation of a book 1 
discussing the educational situation as it existed there at that time. 

The book opens with an explanation of the general conditions in the 
country and the effect upon education of the recent political upheavals. 
Following this, six chapters are devoted to an explanation of the various grades 
of education and their form of organization. The discussion is supplemented 

'William F. Russell, Schools in Siberia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1919. Pp. 135. 



